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For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Incidents and Reflections —No. 218. 


INDIAN TRAITS. 








An additional anecdote is preserved of Judge 
Dean, of Oneida County, N. Y., whose preserva- 
tion from death was mentioned in the last num- 
ber of this series. 

“In 1792 or 1793, an Indian who had by some 
means the Dutch name of Han Yost appended 
to him, and who married a granddaughter of 
the celebrated Scanandoa, was discovered about 
noon, by Judge Dean and family in the high- 
way, some 50 or 60 rods from his house, coming 
towards it on the run, evidently intoxicated, and 
giving the death whoop. When arrived at the 
house, he immediately entered, passed through 
the kitchen to the sitting-room, where Judge 
Dean was, and demanded money which he pre- 
tended the judge owed him. Judge Dean told 
him, he owed him nothing, that he had ever 
paid his red brothers every cent that was their 
due, that he had never speculated out of the In- 
dians. Han Yost replied that if he would not 
let him have the money he would take his life, 
and drew his knife, that constant companion of 
the savage, and made towards him. Dean’s 
wife, though in feeble health, was a woman pos- 
sessed of uncommon strength and fortitude of 
mind, now caught up one of those long, heavy, 
iron-handled shovels, that graced the corners of 
the broad-backed fire-places of the early settlers, 
and placed herself directly between her hus- 
band and Han Yost, and was evidently about to 
strike a blow which probably would lon cleft 
the skull of the savage, considering the weight 
of the weapon, and the cause which nerved the 
arm that wielded it. Judge Dean, quick as 
thought, foreseeing and wishing to avoid future 
consequences, said, ‘my dear, don’t strike, don’t 
strike, which stayed the arm that held the 
Weapon. She, however, kept her post between 
her husband and his foe, kept the Indian at 
bay, while the judge coolly drew his handker- 
chief from his pocket, wrapped it around his 
hand, then quickly darted past his wife, and 
succeeded in securing the knife. Judge Dean 
Was now on equal ground, and his opponent was 
too far intoxicated to make a very stout resist- 
ance, he shortly had him confined in the cellar, 
where the fumes of the liquor soon caused him 
to fall into a sound sleep, from which he did not 


awake until the next morning. At that time 
he humbly begged to be released, and promised 
to behave better in future. After having re- 
gained his liberty, he very humbly asked the 
judge’s a and said, ‘He never- could be 
thankful enough that they had prevented his 
taking the life of his very good friend.’ ” 


“At the time of Judge White’s arrival in 
Oneida County, an old chief, named Han Yerry, 
resided at Oriskany, who, during the war had 
acted with the royal party, and who had been 
dubbed with the title of ‘Colonel,’ probably from 
his having held a commission of that grade from 
the king. One day he called upon the judge 
with his wife, and a mulatto woman belonging to 
him, named Lane, who acted as his interpreter. 
After some little conversation, the colonel inter- 
rogated the judge with: ‘Are you my friend? 
‘Yes,’ replied the judge. ‘ Well, then,’ said the 
colonel, ‘Do you believe I am your friend?’ 
‘Yes, Han Yerry,’ was the reply, ‘I believe you 
are.’ The colonel then rejoined, ‘ Well, if you 
are my friend, and you believe I am your friend, 
I will tell you what I want, and then I shall 
know whether you speak true words. ‘And 
what is that you want,’ inquired the judge. The 
colonel then pointed to a little grandchild, the 
daughter of one of his sons, then between two 
and three years old, and said : ‘My squaw wants 
to take this pappoose home with us to stay one 
night, and bring her home to-morrow, if you are 
my friend, you will now show me.’ 

The feelings of the grandfather at once uprose 
in his bosom, and the child’s mother started with 
horror and alarm at the thought of trusting her 
darling prattler with the rude tenants of the 
forest. The question was full of interest. On 
the one hand, the necessity of placing unlimited 
confidence in the savage, and entrusting the 
welfare and the life of his grandchild with him; 
on the other, the certain enmity of a man of in- 
fluence in his nation, and one who had been the 
open —_ of his countrymen in their recent 
struggle. But he made the decision with the 
sagacity that showed he properly estimated the 
character of the person with whom he was deal- 
ing. He believed, that by placing implicit con- 
fidence in him, he should command the sense of 
honor which seems peculiar to the uncontami- 
nated Indian. He told him to take the child; 
and, as the mother, scarcely suffering it to be 
parted from her, relinquished it into the hands 
of the old man’s wife, he soothed her fears with 
his assurances of confidence in their promises. 
That night, however, was a long one; and dur- 
ing the whole of next morning many and often 
were the anxious glances cast up the pathway 
leading from Oriskany, if sual to discover 
the Indians and their little charge, upon their 
return to its home. But no Indians came in 
sight. It at length became high noon; all a 
mother’s fears were aroused, she could scarcely 
be restrained from rushing in pursuit of her 
loved one. But her father represented to her 
the gross indignity which a suspicion of their 
intentions would arouse in the breast of the 


chief; and half frantic though she was, she was 
restrained. The afternoon slowly wore away, 
and still nothing was seen of her child. Thesun 
had nearly reached the horizon, and the mother’s 
heart had swollen beyond further endurance, 
when the forms of the friendly chief and his wife, 
bearing upon her shoulders their little visitor, 
greeted its mother’s vision. If a mother reads 
my tale, she can tell more perfectly that mother’s 
feelings, as she clasped the little one once more 
to her bosom, and felt its warm heart pulsate to 
her own. The dress which the child had worn 
from home had been removed, and in its place, 
its Indian friends had substituted a complete 
suit of Indian garments, so as to completely 
metamorphose it into a little squaw. 

The sequel of this adventure was the establish- 
ment of a most ardent attachment and regard 
on the part of the Indian and his friends for the 
white settlers. The child, afterwards Eells, 
of Missouri, the widow of the late Nathaniel 
Eells of Whitesboro, still remembers some in- 
cidents occurring on the night of her stay in 
the wigwam, and the kindness of her Indian 
hostess.” —Annals of Oneida County. “ 

J. W. 








For “* Tus Frienp.” 


Joshua Evans, 
(Continued from page 283.) 

Fifth Mo. 14th.—I was at Westbury Monthly 
Meeting to-day, which was large yet not lively. 
I thought that too many were at ease in Zion, 
and so contented. Next day was at Jerico 
Monthly Meeting, pretty well in health; had a 
good meeting; an inward calm felt, yet poor in 
spirit. The 16th I had a small meeting at John 
Serrings, long in gathering, but it ended well. 

17th.—Next I had a large and comfortable 
meeting at Rockaway ; but two members of our 
Society present. My Master was pleased to be 
mouth and wisdom. Blessed be his great Name. 
Human wisdom is by no means sufficient for 
this work. On First-day at Flushing. | I, with 
some others, did believe there is need of great 
caution in making additions, when things are 
left well in a meeting, lest, from a desire to help 
the work, we may do harm. I leave this asa 
caution. 

19th.—I visited a school, and had a solid 
opportunity therein. Next day had a large, in- 
structive meeting at Newtown ; but few Friends 
attended. A Presbyterian preacher, near the 
close of it, said, “ He was comforted in sitting 
with us, and fully united with the doctrine de- 
livered ; requesting a strict observation there- 
unto, without which,” he said, “no man can be 
saved; that it was the doctrine of Christ him- 
self, and as old as the creation.” I understood 
he had not been at one of our meetings before, 
and did bear a good character. 

Passing from hence over to New York, I was 
the next day at Friends’ Preparative Meetin 
there. I had close labor, both with men a 
women, craving, that as the Yearly 
was near comin 
in conduct rv 


ne 
on, they might be well guard 
conversation; that the good 
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cause might not suffer, nor the honest enquirer 
be turned out of the way. 

The two following days, I visited divers fami- 
lies in the city, to my comfort. After that, I 
attended all the sittings of the Yearly Meeting 
held here. It was believed to be a favored sea- 
son, much counsel was administered, both 
amongst the men and in the women’s apart- 
ment. 

31st.—When the Yearly Meeting concluded, 
I went to my quarters to wait for further direc- 
tion what to do next, and where to go. 

Sixth Mo. 1st.—Feeling my way to open, I 
went to Flushing Meeting again, which was a 
favored season. From hence I crossed the 
Sound to the main land, having a meeting at 
West Chester the 2nd; laborious, and not large, 
but it ended well. 

3rd.—I was at a large and favored meeting 
at Mamaroneck. As I pass along I have many 
solid opportunities in families. The next day, 
at the Purchase, I attended their Preparative 
Meeting, where I had close work. Life and 
zeal for the good cause are not always found 
among those who are plain dressed. 

On the 5th, in the morning, I set out for 
Rhode Island. It was a trying season; I was 
unwell, and having near two hundred miles to 
go, and not any houses of my friends on the 
way, I thought I had occasion to look towards 
my final change; but, after riding about 47 
miles, I found my strength and faith renewed, 
and my love to God increased—blessed be his 
name forever! 

I have many serious thoughts as I pass; be- 
cause of my appearance outwardly, I am a 
wonder to the people. I remember-I have to 
advise others not to be ashamed of the cross of 
Christ, nor deny Him before men; so I feel an 
inward calm. It arose in my mind, “Let them 
that mock, mock on; but mind thy business— 
that is enough for thee.” The Lord makes hard 
things easy. 

7th.—The road through Connecticut is stony. 
After riding to-day about thirty miles, I got to 
a Friend’s house. This to my weary body was 
comfortable. The next day I was at meeting at 
Stonington; it consisted mostly of those who 
did not profess with us. I clearly see human 
wisdom will not do the Lord’s work. Great 
have been my strippings and poverty of soul; 
yet I feel better. 

9th.—I was to-day at Westerly meeting, which 
was small, being wet weather. I had a solid 
time in a family. Some may, perhaps, lose the 
benefit of their friends’ company, by being over- 
anxious to provide for them. This may serve 
as a caution. The two days next following, I 
was at Richmond and West Kingston meetings 
the latter was large; and have had several solid 
seasons in families. 

12th.—I was at South Kingston Meeting— 
large, but not long in gathering. Those four 
last meetings are in Naraganset, Rhode Island 
government. Crossed two waters near three miles 
each, and came to Newport, on the Island. My 
beloved friend, T. Robinson, kindly took me 
in; where I lodged during the Yearly Meeting. 
It held five days. On First-day I visited Ports- 
mouth Meeting, which was large and favored. 
This Yearly Meeting to me seemed low and 
exercising. By the time it ended I was poor 
in spirit. 

I had a meeting the 18th, on Conanticut 
Island ; a small house and crowded; yet a fa- 
vored season. It was thought some of every 
family on the Island were at this meeting. The 
next day, crossed to the main, und had a meet- 
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ing at Tiverton; not large—the weather was 
wet. 

20th.—At Little Compton was a — large 
gathering, many more than had seats; the peo- 
ple were solid and quiet. Many came to the 
place we dined at, in the afternoon, young and 
old, who were not of our Society. We had a 
solid sitting with them, in which several were 
broken into tears. Parting in feeling love, we 
had cause to magnify the great Name. 

The next day, at New Rochel, I had a solid, 
quiet meeting. The house did not contain the 
people. The 22nd, had a large meeting at 
Center ; and another, large and satisfactory, in 
the afternoon, at Newtown. On the day follow- 
ing, one at Ponaganset, not so large. 

24th—At Bedford, I thought our meeting 
was dull and heavy, by reason of a drowsy, 
lukewarm spirit, I was afraid some who sit for- 
ward are not clear. Next day, at Long Plains, 
and in the afternoon, at Cushnet, we had large 
meetings. 

26th—In much inward poverty I went on 
board a vessel bound for Nantucket Island. It 
is called sixty miles by water, and the passage 
somewhat dangerous. I thought myself a little 
like Jonah; but we reached Nantucket the next 
day, and attended the Select Meeting there. I 
believe it was a favored season. The day fol- 
lowing was their Monthly Meeting; large. I 
had a solid time, both with men and women, to 
my comfort and theirs. On First-day was two 
large meetings, in measure comfortable; and 
the sitting of the ministers and elders the next 
day was favored. 

Seventh Mo. 1st.—This was their Quarterly 
Meeting. I had a solemn time, both with men 
and women Friends; divers things had crept in 
amongst parents and children, to their own 
hurt and injuring Truth’s testimony. 

The 2nd, in the afternoon, I had a solid con- 
ference with parents and heads of families; 
close work. The life and power seemed to be 
too much wanting in divers under a plain dress. 

On the next day, forenoon, I had a meeting 
in the other meeting-house—there being now 
two in the town of Nantucket—and in the after- 
noon, a solid, humbling season with the young 
women collected, not to be forgotten. There 
appears to be a large number of that class here. 

4th.—This day I had three meetings: first, at 
the eighth hour, with the young men collected. 
It was large, but insensibility of real good 
seemed to prevail too much. Second, at two in 
the afternoon, with the black people, both Ne- 
groes and Indians, who are much mixed in this 
place. This gathering was large and satisfac- 
tory. And at five in the afternoon, we had 


:| those gathered who were not members of any 


religious society, with such others as chose to 
come. This was a large meeting, held to the 
honor of Truth as I believe, and ended to my 
consolation. Next day I rode out on the Island 
about six miles, had a solid time in a Friend’s 
family, and, on returning, saw near 500 cattle ; 
these feed on a common, and are under herds- 
men’s care, who bring them up to be milked. 
On First-day I attended two meetings; and 
visited several aged, sick and infirm people, to 
their comfort. The next day, taking affection- 
ate leave of my friend, in near love, I went in 
a vessel about thirty miles to an island called 
the Vineyard, and landed at Holmes’s Hole. The 
following morning, I was poor in spirit, endeav- 
ored to be still, and say but little, as I saw little, 
believing human wisdom is not sufficient to 
direct our ways. We had a solid meeting here, 
though not large. I went over night to William 


Coffin’s. On the 9th, went to Woods’s Hole, in 
a boat. Here I parted with my friend, Jacoh 
Mott, who was with me some time, and met 
with my friend Thomas Rotch, who proposes 
being my companion for a time. He brought 
my horse to me. 

10th—At Falmouth; we had a meeting, 
thought to be the largest ever held in that 
place, and the people sat solid and becoming. 

(To be continued.) 


For “Tue Frrenp,” 
Historical Notes, Respecting the Society of 
Friends—No, 11. 


Some of the controversies in regard to doe 
trines, in which the early members of the So- 
ciety of Friends were engaged, were on points 
that still continue to be subjects of difference 
between their successors at this day, and many 
other professors of the Christian religion. One 
of these was and is, as to the true position of 
the Bible, or Sacred Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament. Many at that time asserted 
them to be the primary, or principal rule of 
faith and manners; while Friends asserted that 
to Christ, from whose Spirit they emanated, 
that title was pre-eminently due. 

Isaac Penington, writing to one of his corre 
spondents in 1670, says: “There is a great dis 
pute between us and professors, concerning the 
rule: which they hold forth the Scriptures to 
be. Now, truly, I could wish, from the depth 
of love in my heart to them, and from my de- 
sire of their good, that the Scriptures, rightly 
understood by them, were their rule; and not 
their own reasonings, conceivings and appre 
hendings upon the Scriptures. But yet, if it 
were so, they must needs assent to me that the 
Spirit of Life—that the Truth which lives in the 
heart—that the law written by the finger of 
God in the inward parts—is nearer and more 
powerful than the words, or outward relations 
concerning those things in the Scriptures. There 
is the measure of life to be received; there is 
the Spirit of life to be received—there is a well 
of life, from which pure life springs up, to be 
received and enjoyed by them that truly and 
rightly believe. . 

“The Lord, in the gospel state, hath promised 
to be present with his people; not as a way- 
faring man for a night, but to dwell in them and 
walk in them. Yea, if they be tempted and in 
danger of erring, they shall hear a voice behind 
them saying, ‘ This is the way, walk in it.’ Will 
they not grant this to be a rule, as well as the 
Scriptures? Nay, is not this a more full d 
rection to the heart, in that state, than it can 
pe to itself out of the Scriptures? Truly, the 

ord hath poured out his Spirit upon his sons 
and daughters, in and by this precious dae 
sation of Truth, and of the pure seed. 
the Spirit which gave forth the words is greater 
than the words; therefore we cannot but priz 
Him himself, and set Him higher in our heart 
and thoughts, than the words which testify of 
Him, though they also are very sweet and pre 
cious to our taste.” 

Robert Barclay says, “ We account the Serip 
tures, without any deceit or equivocation, the 
most excellent writings in the world,” “ Never 
theless, because they are only a declaration of 
the fountain, and not the fountain itself, there 
fore they are not to be esteemed the principal 
ground of all truth and knowledge, nor yet the 
adequate primary rule of faith and manner 
Yet they are and may be esteemed a secondary 
rule, subordinate to the Spirit, from which they 
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obedient to the voice and command of God, that 
shall eat the good of the land. 

The Achans and the Ananiases and Sappbiras 
would thus be searched out in our midst by the 
oe of God being felt in our assemblies to 

ring to light every hidden thing. Then would 
truth arise as of old, and the world would be 
held with a loose grasp, and its favors less sought 
and its frowns less feared, and the word of God 
would have free course and be glorified. Then 
would we not be a declining people, for God 
being in our midst, the power to attract would 
be again known as of old, and the ways of Zion 
would no longer mourn because none do come 
to the solemn feasts. 

Ah, there are delights still in store for God’s 
children—the waiting ones, the watchers at wis- 
dom’s gates to know the voice of the beloved of 
souls when He appeareth. Then shall these 
arise and shake themselves as from the dust of 
the earth, and put on their beautiful garments, 
rejoicing in the Lord and in the God of their 
salvation. Amen saith my soul, even so come 
Lord Jesus in thy power and glory. 

CuarLes W. THomson. 

1319 Wynkoop St., Phila., Third Mo. 1890. 


For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


A Visit to a Corundum Mine. 


Through the kindness of a friend in Chester 
County, Pa.,I was enabled on the 11th of Third 
Month to visit a corundum mine in Newlin 
Township, about seven miles west of West Chester. 

The roads were somewhat muddy, but there 
was a great difference in this respect, in differ- 
ent parts of our journey ; in the portions first 
passed over, the rocks beneath were of a mica- 
ceous, slaty structure, and the soil resulting from 
their decomposition was somewhat sandy, and 
contained but little clay to hold the water and 
to be worked into stiff mud by the horses and 
wheels of travellers. But we met with other 
portions where feldspar was more abundant in 
the rocks, and where the resulting clay rendered 
travelling much more laborious. My intelli- 
= companion also called my attention to the 
act that roads, which had been made but a 
few years, were worse than those which had 
been in use for a long period. This he ex- 
— on the ewe wy that in old roads the 
oose soil had gradually been washed out of the 
roads by the frequent action of rains, leaving 
behind a larger proportion of the more solid 
material. 

The mine we were visiting is in a serpentine 
bed, about a mile in length and 800 feet in 
width, extending in a northeast and southwest 
direction, and known as the “ barrens.” It was 
readily distinguished from the surrounding 
country, being overgrown with Indian grass and 
scattered red-cedar trees—the signs of a soil of 
but little value to the farmer. The serpentine 
rock comes near to the surface, and the layer of 
decomposed material on the surface is but thin, 
for this rock is singularly slow to decompose, 
and the silica and magnesia, of which it is 
mainly composed, furnish but little food for the 
plants which farmers value. 

The rocks which prevail in the vicinity of 
this serpentine bed, are a form of gneiss, con- 
taining considerable mica and tale. How the 
serpentine came to be formed is a point on 
which geologists are by no means agreed, but it 
is not difficult to suppose that in the chemical 
changes to which the rocks had been subjected, 
the tale may have furnished the magnesia which 
forms so important a constituent of serpentine ; 
and that the corundum, which is pure alumina, 
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may have been derived from the mica or felds- 
par, which contain it in combination with silica 
and smaller proportions of other materials. 

Corundum was discovered at this place many 
years ago, in detached lumps, on the surface of 
the ground; one mass in particular was of 
great dimensions, and weighed many thousand 
pounds. But little was known of its uses in 
this country at that time; and some of it was 
shipped to England, where it found a market, 
and word was received to send on all that could 
be procured at a certain price (3 or 4 cents a 
pound.) Its present value is much higher. The 
product of the Chester County mine is pulver- 
ized into powder of various grades of fineness, 
and used for making wheels for grinding pur- 
poses. 

It is one of the hardest of known substances, 
being inferior in this respect to the diamond only. 
It is about four times the weight of water. The 
Oriental gems, sapphires, ruby, topaz, emerald, 
and amethyst, are all varieties of this substance ; 
and some of them are greatly admired and highly 
valued. The corundum of Chester County is 
obtained mostly in a massive form, somewhat 
like granite, an aggregation of small corundum 
crystals, with mica, feldspar and other mate- 
rials. In mining, shafts are sunk to sixty or 
more feet in depth, and then horizontal pas- 
sages worked in the vein. The greatest depth 
thus far reached is about 140 feet. The ma- 
terial that is raised to the surface, is then sorted 
out, all that contains enough of the corundum 
to be worth working is reserved, and the rest 
thrown on to the dump heaps. The rock is 
then crushed and powdered, and the impurities, 
being lighter than the pure mineral, are sep- 
arated by a blowing process, as chaff is taken 
out of the wheat. 

In the Pennsylvania Geological Survey, men- 
tion is made of a narrow dyke of trap rock, in- 
tersecting the serpentine. 

The specimens of this dyke which I obtained 
did not resemble any trap I had ever seen, but 
seemed more like a hard serpentine. Whatever 
its real character may be, it is an interesting 
fact that the corundum vein lies along it, on its 
southern side. J. W. 


For “‘ Tue Frrenp.” 


“Ye Must Be Born Again.” 


These words of our blessed Saviour, which 
were spoken many years ago, remain to be as 
full of meaning now as they were then. “ Ye 
must be born again,’—the spiritual birth— 
without which no one can enter the kingdom of 
God. Would it not be well for some of us in 
an especial manner to duly consider these 
words? Some may say, how is it to be brought 
about? By taking heed to that which is made 
known in the secret of the heart, by Him who 
said, “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” 
He it is that will create in all those that are 
willing to give their all unto Him, this new 
birth; a new feeling that has not been expe- 
rienced before. But when that which is be- 
gotten of Him is felt, it must be cherished and 
nurtured ; and when there is a willingness to 
receive, and the fallow ground of the heart has 
become broken up and soft and pliable, and the 
false rest destroyed, it is then in a condition to 
receive the good seed, the word of God, which 
will be handed forth from season to season, when 
there is a hungering for the spiritual food. But 
to experience a growth in these things, there 
must be a continuance in seeking for this “ Pearl 
of great price,” not giving out by the way, but 
a daily walking in his fear, a fear of offending 


Him, a holding out to the end to win the crowp, 
“Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out,” were the words of our Saviour; and He 
will not cast out any of those that put their 
whole trust and confidence in Him; but will be 
a helper in every time of need. Then let those 
that have not yet tasted of the Lord’s goodnes, 
close in with the day of their visitation, and 
come and know Him for yourselves and find 
out that there is a quiet habitation, a place of 
retreat to go to in times of trial, which the world. 
ling knows not of. 

Blessed habitation. The prophet Isaiah, ip 
speaking of it, says, “ Look upon Zion, the city 
of our solemnities: thine eyes shall see Jerusa. 
lem a quiet habitation.” 

This new birth brings into subjection the 
passions of the natural man and makes him 
more like a little child. Ah! to be transformed 
from a state of nature to a state of grace, is it 
not a desirable change? And who has the 
praise but God alone when any experience this? 
for it is He that leadeth to repentance. “God 
is no respecter of persons,” but He will use all 
alike that are willing to bow their necks to his 
yoke, and such will find that He will make 
hard things to become easy; and that which 
seemed to be bitter, will be sweetened by his 
loving hand. Therefore, to some I would say, 
let the time past suffice; and press forward and 
enlist under the banner, and if faithful He will 
lead thee on step by step, until thou hast be 
come a valiant in his army. 


E. C. Cooper. 
Third Mo., 1890. 


SELECTED, 
GROWING OLD. 

They call it “going down the hill” when we are grow- 
ing old, 

And speak with mournful accents when our tale is 
nearly told ; 

They sigh when talking of the past, the days that used 
to be, 

As if the future were not bright with immortality. 


But it is not going down; ’tis climbing high and higher, 

Until we almost see the mountain that our souls de 
sire: 

For if the natural eye grows dim, it is but dim to earth: 

While the eye of faith grows keener to discern the Sa- 
viour’s worth. 


Who would exchange for shooting blade the waving, 
golden grain; 

Or when the corn is fully ripe, would wish it green 
again? 

And who would wish the hoary head, found in the way 
of truth, 

To be again encircled with the sunny locks of youth? 


For though, in truth, the outward man must perish 
and decay, 

The inward man shall be renewed by grace from day 
to day; : 

Those who are planted by the Lord, unshaken in their 


root, 
Shall in their old age flourish, and bring forth their 
choicest fruit. 


It is not years that make men old: the spirit may be 
young 

Though fully threescore-years-and-ten the wheels of 
life have run. 

God has himself recorded in his blessed Word of 
Truth 

That they who wait upon the Lord, they shall e’en 
renew their youth. 


And when the eye, now dim, shall open to behold the 


King, 

And ears now dull with age shall hear the harps of 
heaven ring, 

And on the ‘head now hoary shall be placed the crown 
of gold, ‘ 

Then shall be known the lasting joy of never growing 
old. 


—The Church Union. 
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of the Bouka chief repeated this conversation 
without the change of a word, and after the lapse 
of a month or more, the original messenger was 
pleased at a chance to show off his powers, and 
repeated the whole thing without a slip or a 
change. Asked as to how he remembered he 
simply said, “the message is on the rods, I see it 
and lift it off. That is all.” 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Tobacco Poisons Meat.—Cases of poison due 
to meat which seemed thoroughly wholesome, 
have sometimes occurred and have remained 
unexplained. In the Revue d’Hygiene, M. 
Bourreier, inspector of meat for the town of 
Paris, makes a valuable suggestion. He de- 
scribes his experiments with meat impregnated 
with tobacco smoke. Some thin slices of beef 
were exposed for a considerable time to the 
fumes of tobacco, and afterwards offered to a 
dog which had been deprived of food for twelve 
hours. The dog, after smelling the meat, re- 
fused to eat it. Some of the meat was then cut 
into small pieces and concealed within bread. 
This the dog ate with avidity; but in twenty 
minutes commenced to display the most dis- 
tressing symptoms of actual poisoning, and soon 
died in great agony. 

All sorts of meat, both raw and cooked, some 
grilled, roasted and boiled were exposed to 
tobacco smoke and then given to animals, and 
in all cases produced symptoms of acute poison- 
ing. Even the process of boiling could not ex- 
tract from the meat the nicotine poisoning. 

Grease and similar substances have facilities 
of absorption in proportion with their fineness 
and fluidity. Thus the fats most readily influ- 
enced by tobacco are, in their respective order, 
the fat of horse-flesh, of pork, of veal, of beef, 
and finally of mutton. Hashed meat is, of 
course, more easily affected than larger pieces ; 
thus, a few puffs of smoke directly projected on 
to sausage-meat will give it a characteristic and 
unpleasant taste. The juices of meat are equally 
dangerous. The juice squeezed out of some 
veal perfectly saturated with tobaeco-smoke 
was injected into a rabbit, and death resulted in 
a few moments. Fresh killed meat is more 
readily impregnated, and stands in order of sus- 
ceptibility as follows: Pork, veal, rabbit, poul- 
try, beef, mutton, horse. The effect also varies 
considerably according to the quality of the to- 
bacco—and the end of a cigar or a pipe has the 
most injurious effect on any meat that may be 
exposed to the smoker. A few jets of smoke 
from Belgian tobacco on a dish of raspberries 
will suffice to destroy the delicate flavor of the 
fruit and to render it uneatable. All these ex- 
periments would seem to denote that great care 
should be taken not to allow smoking where 
foods, especially moist foods, such as meats, fats, 
and certain fruits, are ex posed.— Lancet. 

The Record in the Brain.—All persons are 
consciously and unconsciously molding in their 
brain cells records innumerable. Things that 
we reck not of leave their impress there; stamp 
comes upon stamp like the various writings in 
an old palimpsest, in which the lower writings 
seem entirely obliterated until they are revealed 
by the processes of the antiquarian. So, when 
the vision of the higher centers is sharpest, it 
can see through the maze, and it may in a mo- 
ment decipher the records of a lifetime; or, 
when the restraining influence of the higher 
centers has been removed during delirious un- 
consciousness, muttered words, broken sentences, 
or clearly spoken periods, and mayhap even 
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acts, give to bystanders glimpses of the passing 
visions. When we are trying to recollect a 
thing, we are simply searching here and there 
among the records in the brain to see if by any 
chance we can find the leaf that we want to 
read. What an index catalogue is to the 
searchers in a library, that to the searcher of 
brain records are the laws of association; and 
precisely as a purely alphabetical or arbitrary 
catalogue may assist the student, so may an arti- 
ficial system of mnemonics assist the brain- 
delver. The separateness of memory and con- 
sciousness is also illustrated by some of the ex- 
traordinary phenomena which are connected 
with the so-called local memories. Among the 
local or isolated memories the most distinct and 
sharply cut is the memory for words. The 
forms of aphasia known as word-blindness and 
word-deafness are very strange. The sufferer 
from word-blindness can write and will under- 
stand what is said to him; he will talk to you 
and perhaps talk you to death; but hand him 
a book, a newspaper, or even the letter he him- 
self has written, and he cannot read a word. 
Thus, an active man of business having written 
a letter, giving directions for an important mat- 
ter, attempted to read it, in order to see if it 
was correct, but was astounded to find that he 
could not make out a single word. He had 
been. suddenly stricken with word-blindness. 
The sounds of the words and the words them- 
selves had remained to him, but the recollection 
of the written forms of the words was gone. In 
a case of word-deafness the person can talk and 
write, but although his hearing is perfect, he 
cannot recognize the spoken words. The sound 
of the voice is plain to his sense, but conveys 
no thought to him.—Dr. H. C. Wood, in The 
Century. 


A Faithful Brute Companion.— About ten 
o'clock last night, as officer Maloy of Station 2, 
Cambridge, was patrolling Main Street, he 
sighted a man resting against a building for 
support. Approaching him, he found that he 
was badly intoxicated, and at his feet lay his 
faithful English bull-terrier. The officer took 
the drunk in tow and conveyed him to Station 
2, the dog meanwhile following close to his 
master. He was consigned to a cell and the 
dog accompanied him. The inebriate threw 
himself upon the bunk, and the dog jumped up 
and took a position at his head, guarding him 
zealously, and from time to time tenderly licked 
his face. It was another instance of the pro- 
verbial faithfulness of canines.—Boston Herald. 


Flora of Sandwich Islands.—The Hawaiian 
or Sandwich Islands have an area of about 6,000 
square miles, and are 2,000 miles from the 
American coast, their nearest terrestrial neigh- 
bor. Its highest mountain, Mauna Loa, is 
13,805 feet. Just within the tropics—it has 
therefore a very varied climate, within a com- 
paratively limited area. This gives great vari- 
ety to its flora,a work on which has been issued 
in London by the friends of the late Dr. Hille- 
brand, long a resident of the Islands. There 
are 844 species of flowering plants, and the 
unusually large proportion of 155 ferns, or vas- 
cular cryptogams. Of the total of near one 
thousand, 653 are found nowhere else but in 
these Sandwich Islands—a proportion but 
slightly exceeded in some parts of western Aus- 
tralia. The proportion of shrubby plants is 
quite large, and some representatives of low- 
growing genera of other regions grow to an im- 
mense size here. There is a dock that reaches 
twenty, or occasionally forty feet; a plantain 


(Plantago) that forms a stem six feet before 
branching; a geranium with a stem twelve feet 
high and four inches thick, and plants not re. 
mote from our common chickweed that are 


bushy shrubs.— Exchange. 


Items, 


What a European War Would Involve.—The Time 
Paris correspondent, M. Blowitz, writes as follows: 
— At this moment everything in Europe gives 
reason to hope for a prolonged peace. Other con. 
siderations, however, of a less elevated character, 
perhaps, but still more imperious, force themselves 
on the meditations of rulers. In the present state 
of national armies the question arises, What would 
be the inevitable consequences, material and finan. 
cial, of a conflict? And rulers must have drawn 
back terrified at the reply to that question. The 
rapidity of the mobilization of the successive con- 
tingents of which a national army is composed, has 
become, it is believed erroneously according t 
some, justly according to others, the essential con- 
dition of success. The rapid mobilization of the 
successive contingents of nations like France, Ger. 
many, and Russia, which, having reached their 
final military development, can each send into the 
field nearly two millions of men, and which desire 
to mobilize them completely, and rapidly to be pre- 
pared for all contingencies, represents a first im- 
mediate expense of 500,000,000f. The support of 
these successive contingents in a mobilized state 
represents a cost of 1,000,000,000f. a month. 

“‘ Now, as in the present political state of Europe, 
a conflict between any two nations implies the en- 
trance of the other three great nations on the scene 
of action, it may be estimated that such a conflict 
would cost, in the first place, 2,500,000,000f. to set 
the movement in operation, and 500,000,000,000f. 
to meet the monthly expenses. The struggle might 
be prolonged, like that of 1870-71, for seven months, 
We should then have, for the five great Continental 
Powers implicated, an enormous number of mil- 
liards of francs irremediably lost, Europe being 
thus ruined for a century. 

“But this is merely a commencement. All the 
other European Powers, great or small, would have 
to mobilize and arm. Switzerland, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, are obliged 
to shoulder their arms to prevent being submerged. 
Roumania, in the first place, and then the other 
Balkan States are obliged to defend themselves 
against surprises during the war. Montenegro can- 
not and will not remain a simple spectator, and the 
war compels Turkey, already carried along by the 
movement in the Balkan Peninsula, to imitate the 
rest of Europe. England herself, in spite of her 
isolated position, will be obliged to watch events 
which may occur in the North Sea, in the Red Sea, 
in the Mediterranean, and of which the reaction 
will be felt in the most distant countries, in India 
as well as in Africa. England will be compelled 
to have her whole fleet in a state of readiness, and 
all Europe, from one end to the other under arms, 
will advance towards a general conflagration. I 
need not say that I am not the inventor of this pic- 
ture. It has haunted and, fortunately, it still 
haunts the statesmen at the head of affairs, and the 
figures I have employed are those which in certain 
countries have been brought by the War Minister 
under the notice of the Finance Minister. 

“T have not yet shown the life of Europe stopped 
by a tremendous convulsion. All the springs of 
industry would dry up, because the whole able- 
bodied section of the nation, being under arms, 
would cease to do the work required in time of 
peace. It is not, then, to be wondered at, in presence 
of this prospect, which is quite modern and is the 
result of the latest theories of military organization, 
that the young German Emperor himself has be- 
come an advocate of peace, that he not only wants it 
for Germany, but that he has calmed the irritation 
in Austria, and that during his long conversations 
with King Humbert he whispered to him ideas of 
peace and conciliation which have been translated 
quite recently by the sympathetic and friendly Jan- 
guage used by the King of Italy to the French 
Ambassador, designed to remove painful impres- 
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sions, and to bring about a cordial understanding 
between the two nations separated by the Alps. It 
must also be admitted that France herself has been 
a powerful promoter of the ideas of peace of which 
we have to record the appearance. The Exhibition, 
by causing a general feeling friendly to France, 
created at the same time a sentiment in favor of 
Peace. The elections confirmed the effect produced 
by the Exhibition in reducing to powerlessness 
firebrands leagued under the leadership of a chief 
who, destitute of political capacity and unable to 
realize his im sects promises, would have sought 
a diversion in some senseless enterprise.” 


Funeral Reforms.—The West Chester Local News 
says :—“ The agitation in favor of less cost and ex- 
travagance in funeral expenses, which was con- 
ducted by both press and pulpit some years ago, 
has not been fruitless. A Philadelphia under- 
taker, in speaking of the changes in the conduct of 
funerals within recent years, says that an average 
bill for the burial of a rich person used to be fully 
$600, whereas it is now only $400. The cost of a 
funeral of a well-to-do person was from $300 to $400, 
six or eight years ago, but now it is not over $150. 

“There has been great curtailment in the number 
of carriages, but in other directions, such as the 
lavish display of crape and flowers, the change is 
most marked. Long lines of carriages, as a seem- 
ing invitation and inducement to the whole neigh- 
borhood to take a free ride, are now looked upon 
as mere vulgar show. Good and even expensive 
caskets are used, but the best taste is in the direc- 
tion of as little ostentation as possible. Private 
interments are much more prevalent than formerly, 
and in these cases only enough carriages are hired 
to accommodate the immediate relatives and friends 
of the deceased. The reform has been materially 
helped by the example of persons of wealth and re- 
finement and no one who has good judgment and 
independence of character need be led into the folly 
of stinting himself and his family for a whole year 
in order to have a ‘fashionable’ funeral.” 


The Power of Public Sentiment.—The New York 
Press thinks that significant evidence of the power 
of public sentiment is found in the Assembly 
Manual for 1890, as prepared by the clerks of the 
two Houses at Albany. There are a number of 
saloon-keepers in New York City among the mem- 
bers of the Assembly. Nota single one of them 
has recorded himself as a saloon-keeper by occupa- 
tion. The occupation of each member is set down 
by the clerks as it is given to them. It is not pos- 
sible that they would willingly falsify the record. 
When saloonist members give their occupation as 
hotel keeper, manufacturers, merchants, contractors, 
and so on, it may be taken as fair evidence that 
they feel the shame of their business and the weight 
of public sentiment, which says it is indecent for 
them to sit in the body that makes Jaws for the 
regulation of their traffic. 
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In the Century Magazine, we find an article 
on “Revelation and the Bible,’ commenced in 
the number for the Twelfth Month, and con- 
tinued in four successive issues of that periodical, 
which contains some interesting matter. 

Commencing with a quotation from Chilling- 
worth—* The Bible and the Bible only is the 
religion of Protestants,” (a sentiment which is 
not to be received without considerable modifi- 
cation), the writer proceeds to explain what the 
Bible is—* a voluminous collection of miscel- 
laneous writings. They emanate from numerous 
authors, not all of whom are known even by 
name. These writings were all of them com- 
posed long ago and at different times—a portion 
of them at dates extremely remote.” “Obvious 
limitations belonging to time and place, and to 
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varying types of mind and culture, are stamped 

upon their pages.” Yet they are pervaded by 

the spirit of holiness. In reference to this proof 
of their claims to regard, G. P. Fisher well ob- 

serves : “ Where perceptions, moral or religious, 

are confined to no single breast, where they are 

awakened in a vast number of human beings, 
and are to a great degree independent of time 
and place, and of peculiarities of race and edu- 
cation ; and where, moreover, they stand related 
to the noblest development of character as their 
concomitant or fruit, they must be allowed to 
have a catholic worth.” “Coleridge tells us that 
having striven to cast aside all prejudice, he 
perused the books of the old and New Testa- 
ments—‘each book as a whole, and also as an 
integral part.’ ‘And need I say,’ he testifies, 
‘that I have met everywhere more or less copi- 
ous sources of truth, and power and purifying 
impulses ; that I have found words for my inmost 
thoughts, songs for my joy, utterances for my 
hidden griefs, and pleadings for my shame and 
feebleness? In short, whatever finds me bears 
witness for itself that it has proceeded from a 
Holy Spirit, even from the same Spirit which of 
old entered into the prophets.’ ” 

Yet it is a fact that cannot be denied, that 
there are in the Bible many obscure passages ; 
and, especially in parts of the Old Testament, 
some moral difficulties. The true explanation 
of these things, is that the Scriptures are not the 
source of religion, but that religion made the 
Scriptures. As to the New Testament, Chris- 
tianity had an organized existence, and was 
spread abroad in the world before any part of it 
was written. It was the men who believed in 
Jesus and followed Him, that He styled “ the 
Light of the world,” and “the salt of the earth.” 
It was the living interest felt in the sayings and 
doings of Christ that led to the preparation of 
the gospel narratives by Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John. “As to the Epistles, the churches 
had to be founded hefore they could be ad- 
dressed.” “The fundamental reality is not the 
Bible. It is the kingdom of God.” 

The preservation of four cotemporaneous ac- 
counts of the events connected with the appear- 
ance of Christ in the flesh, give an assurance of 
the substantial accuracy of the record of those 
events, such as is scarcely to be reached in refer- 
ence to any other narrative of so ancient a date. 
Yet, if it could be proved that some mistakes 
had been made by those writers, it would not 
affect the substance of the Christian religion. 

One of the most remarkable events of modern 
times was the French Revolution, near the close 
of the last century, and the destruction of those 
privileges of the aristocracy which had long ex- 
erted so depressing an influence on the working 
classes. An acute critic might challenge the 
accuracy of an historian who related those events ; 
but his criticism would not alter the fact of the 
emancipation of the peasantry from their old 
burthens. So, the reality and value of the re- 
ligion of Christ remain unimpaired, amid the 
assaults of doubters and infidels of every shade 
of opinion. 

This subject is treated of at great length by 
Samuel Fisher, one of the early members of the 
Society of Friends, in his Rusticus ad Academicos, 
a reply to several persons who had attacked the 
principles of the Quakers. In this elaborate 
work, he continually calls attention to the fact, 
that it is the Spirit of Christ, which is the source 
of and foundation of religion, and that the au- 
thority of the Bible depends on its being the 
utterances of those who spoke or wrote from the 
influence of that Spirit. If these utterances had 
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been perverted or miscopied, in the lapse of 
ages, or had been originally modified by the im- 
perfections of the channel through which they 
were communicated, the religion of Christ, which 
is the effect of the work of his Spirit in the hearts 
of the obedient, would still remain unchanged. 

Without endorsing every sentiment advanced 
in the extended essay of Professor Fisher, it is 
very interesting to find him on this subject of 
Divine inspiration, approaching so closely to 
the true standard as held by the Society of 
Friends. This is further evidenced by the fol- 
lowing quotations from his article: 

“Our convictions of religious truth do not 
take their rise in the understanding. There is 
such a thing as spiritual discernment. There 
are truths which shine in their own light. They 
impress the soul directly with the evidence of 
their reality. They will sometimes flash on the 
mind after long waiting and fruitless groping 
in the dark. Christ did not say: Blessed are 
men of talents, blessed are those who have the 
ability and leisure for investigation ; blessed are 
the keen logicians. But He said: ‘ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit; ‘blessed are the pure in 
heart ;’ ‘blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness.’ His first followers were not 
distinguished for their intellectual powers. They 
were unlearned men. It is found in these days 
not unfrequently, that men eminent for their in- 
tellectual powers and acquirements are unbe- 
lievers. If the secret of unbelief, or its inmost 
source be the alienation of the heart from God, 
what is there in mere intellectual culture to 
furnish a remedy ?” 


For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
Summary of weather observations taken at 
Westtown, Chester Co., Pa., for Third Month. 


Mean Barometer, 29.909 

Highest “ 30.404 on 9th. 
Lowest “ 29.159 “ 28th. 
Mean Temperature 37°8 
Highest ™ 72°5 on 12th. 
Lowest - = " Fon 
Greatest daily range of temp. 28° =“ 28th. 
Least = “ 6° “ 14th, 
Total Precipitation 4.68 inches 


Total snow fall 9.50 “ 
Number of days rain or snow fell 17. 


Number clear days " 
Number fair days 12. 
Number cloudy days 12. 


Prevailing direction of wind North-West. 
<r ___—_ 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The public debt statement shows 
a decrease during Third Month of $11,389,857. Total 
cash in the Treasury, $628,764,793. 

The steamer Utopia, from Mediterranean ports for 
New York, with 535 steerage passengers, put in at 
Halifax, on the 4th instant, after a stormy passage of 
19 days from Gibraltar, short of coal and provisions. 
The last bullock on board had been killed, and when 
she reached Halifax those on board “were on the last 
barrel of flour.” 

It is stated that the Newfoundland Government has 
decided to repeal the Bait act, and hereafter French, 
American and Canadian fisherman will be permitted 
to freely purchase bait in Newfoundland harbors upon 
payment of tonnage and license fees, but the exporta- 
tion of bait to St. Pierre is prohibited. 

On the 7th instant, the House Committee on Coinage 
authorized a favorable report of a bill for the recoin- 
age of the subsidiary coins of the United States, which 
are abraded, worn, mutilated, defaced and otherwise 
unfit for circulation, or are of denominations for which 
there is no current demand. It is further provided by 
the bill, that silver coins of Jess denomination than one 
dollar shall hereafter be a legal tender in sums not ex- 
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ceeding twenty dollars in all payments of public and 
private debts, and when held by any national bank 
may be counted as a part of its lawful reserve. 

The House Committee on Railways and Canals has 
ordered a favorable report on Representative Payne’s 
bill providing for the construction by the U.S. of aship 
canal around Niagara Falls. The route—about 25 
miles in length—is along one of the lines already sur- 
veyed, and the locks are to be 400 feet long by 80 in 
width. Otherwise the canal is to be sufficiently large 
to permit of the passage of vessels which can pass 
through the St. Mary’s canal when the new locks are 
completed. According to the plans submitted, the 
canal is to cost $23,000,000. 

Chief Mayes, of the Cherokee Nation, who had been 
in Washington for several weeks past, has returned to 
the Indian Territory for the purpose, it is said, of call- 
ing a meeting of the Cherokee Council to take some 
action relative to the terms and conditions upon which 
they will cede their surplus lands to the Government. 

It is reported that the Indians on the Coeur d’Oreil- 
les reservation in Minnesota are suffering for food, and 
that the aged and infirm are liable to die unless sup- 
plied with flood at once. There are about 1300 Indians 
on the reservation. 

“A stream of Chinese,” says the San Francisco cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune, “is now pouring 
over the Mexican border into California. These 
coolies are brought from China, transferred at San 
Francisco to the Ensenada steamer, and landed in 
Lower California, ostensibly to work in the mines. 
They seldom remain more than a few weeks, when 
they begin to straggle northward.” 

A municipal election was held in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, on the Ist instant. The so-called Bennett law, 
enacted by the last Legislature, requiring the teaching 
of English in all schools, private and parochial as well 
as public, was made an issue. The Republicans de- 
fended the law, while the Democrats were pledged to 
its repeal. The Lutheran and Catholic clergy were 
very active in support of the Democratic candidates, 
who were elected by 5000 majority. 

The Iowa House of Representatives on the 5th in- 
stant, went into Committee of the Whole on the pend- 
ing Liquor bill, and, after much debate, resolved—51 
to 49—to report to the House in favor of indefinite 
ey ae eg Let the friends of temperance rejoice, 
mit let them also be untiringly vigilant hereafter. 

The Providence (R. I.) Journal publishes an itemized 
bill of the purchasable votes in that city. Names have 
not been used, but “ vouchers can be secured to show 
that the figures are correct, which are that 3100 of the 
21,000 voters will sell, and have in previous elections 
sold, their franchise for from $2 to $10 each. Wards 
1, 3, 5, 6, 9 and 10 furnish the largest numbers. It is 
claimed that $15,000 to $20,000 will elect a candidate 
to any position in the city. The Tenth Ward has 600 
voters to be influenced by money.” 

The fruit crop promises to be unusually large in 
California this year, and “the greater part of it will 
probably be dried, as growers there have learned by 
experience that dried fruit pays better than canned.” 

According to figures published in the Enquirer, Cin- 
cinnati packed 28,569 hogs less the past season than 
during the season of 1888~-’89. 

The making of wooden shoes is quite a business in 
New York. Not only is there a big demand for wooden 
soled shoes required by workers in certain trades, but 
for the wooden sabots such as are seen in pictures of 
life abroad. French and German women are the prin- 
cipal buyers of wooden shoes. These shoes cost about 
$1.25 a pair. They are mostly worn in the East side 
tenement district. 

A wind and sand storm stopped travel on the At- 
lantic and Pacific Railroad in Sour Mexico a few days 
ago, sand two to four feet deep lodging on the track. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 390; 48 less 
than during the previous week and 18 more than dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year. Of the fore- 
going 208 were males and 182 females: 55 died of 
consumption ; 37 of pneumonia; 37 of diseases of the 
heart; 16 of inflammation of the brain; 14 of convul- 
sions; 13 of old age; 12 of typhoid fever; 11 of 
paralysis and 10 of inanition. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, 103}; 4’s, 122}; currency 
6’s, 116 a 125. 

Corton sold in a small way to spinners, on a basis 
of 11 11-16 cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

FrEp.— Winter bran, choice $17.50 ; do. fair to good, 
$17 a $17.25; spring bran, $16 a $16.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.00 a 
$2.40; do., do., extras, $2.50 a $3.00; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.00 a $3.20; Pennsylvania family, stone 
ground, $3.30 a $3.50; Pennsylvania roller process, 
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$3.30 a $4.00; Western winter, clear, $3.75 a $4.00; 
do., do., straight, $4.10 a $4.35; winter patent, $4.35 
a $4.80 ; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.00; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.65; do., patent, $4.65 a $4.90; do. do., 
favorite brands, $5.00 a $5.10. Rye flour sold in a 
small way at $2.80 a $2.90 per barrel. 

GrRatin.—No. 2 red wheat, 84} a 85} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 37 a 37} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 30} a 31} cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.— Extra, 5 a 5§ cts.; good, 43 a 4} cts.; 
medium, 44 a 4§ cts.; fair, 4} a 43 cts; common, 3} 
a 4 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 34 cts. 

SHeep.—Extra, 6} a 6} cts.; good, 6 a 6} cts.; me- 
dium, 54 a 5} cts.; common, 5 a 5} cts.; culls 4} a 43 
cts. 

LamBs—Extra, 7} a 7} cts.; good, 7 a 7} cts.; me- 
dium, 63 a 6 cts. ; common, 6 a 6} cts. ; culls, 5} a 5} cts, 

Hocs.—Good, 63 a 64 cts.; State, 53 a 6 cts, 

ForrEIGN.—The most notable British political utter- 
ance of the past week was made by Lord Rosebery. 
He spoke in Edinburgh, a stronghold of Home Rule, 
only less strong for that principle and for Gladstone 
than Dublin itself. What he said was this: 

“T believe that the next election, whenever it comes 
and whatever result it may have, will, in all proba- 
bility, for our generation at least, settle the Irish ques- 
tion.” 

In accordance with the views expressed by the Ger- 
man Emperor recently, a Cabinet order has just been 
issued forbidding duelling in the army except in cases 
where a council of men of honor, to which all the cir- 
cumstances shall have been referred, shall declare that 
a duel, in their opinion, is necessary. 

The Pester Lloyd declares that the fact that Emperor 
William intends to follow his grandfather’s advice and 
base his foreign policy on friendliness with Russia, 
causes anxiety as to the durability of the Dreibund. 

Advices received in London on the 4th inst., from 
St. Petersburg, reaffirm the reports of the serious con- 
dition of affairs in Russia. They declare that the Czar 
is suffering from a nervous fever. Thescheme for the 
Russification of Finland is received with extreme dis- 
favor in that country, and trouble is certain to follow. 
The advices further say that all the universities in 
Russia have been closed by the Government. The 
students at the St. Petersburg University made an at- 
tack upon Lieutenant General Gresser, Chief of the St. 
Petersburg police, who went to the University to quell 
the disturbances, and treated him in a very rough 
manner. 

The strike of the dockmen at Plymouth has ended. 
The employers have agreed to pay the wages demand- 
ed by the union. 

The London correspondent of the New York Times, 
in his despatches of Seventh-day last, says with regard 
to the Czar and the affairs of the Empire: 

“Things have been so wantonly and persistently 
mismanaged everywhere that society is falling to pieces 
about his ears. He knows no way of meeting this 
universal convulsion save by the knout, the gallows, 
torture and by exile, and the worse the situation grows 
the more crudely and unwisely does he use his weapons 
of repression. 

“ But they no longer repress the tide of irritation 
and dislike which is daily rising higher all about him. 
By comparison with him people look back upon his 
father as an ideal liberal ruler, and they began with so 
much significance to call him a martyr to political 
liberty that his son has been obliged to prohibit the 
usual demonstrations in honor of his emancipation of 
the serfs.” 

Russia has notified Turkey that the sum paid on ac- 
count of the arrears of the war indemnity and the 
securities given for the payment thereof are not suffi- 
cient, and that, therefore, if the new loan which Tur- 
key proposes to raise is subscribed for, she will demand 
priority for the payment of her claims before the 
money is devoted to other purposes. 

Dom Pedro, the ex-Emperor of Brazil, has refused 
to accept the en of the forced sale of his Brazilian 
property, ordered by the Provisional Government. 
Pedro has been quite sick, but at last accounts was 
convalescing. 

A despatch from the City of Mexico says that rich 
opal discoveries have been made in Queretaro. 

The Dominion Government is about to organize an 
expedition to explore the oil regions of the far North, 
near Athabasca. Professor Dawson, who has passed 
through the territory, says that if the indications are 
correct it is the largest oil-bearing district in the world, 
comprising nearly 150,000 square miles. 

Twenty-five hundred Mormon immigrants from 
Utah are expected at Lee’s Creek, Northwest Terri- 
tory, this spring. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoot.—The Committee in 
charge of this Institution will meet in Philadelphia 
on Seventh-day afternoon, the 19th inst., at 24 o'clock, 

Fourth Mo. 1890. Wa. Evans, Clerk. 


Friends attending the Yearly Meeting can be fur- 
nished with simple meals, both before and after the 
sittings of the meeting, at moderate charge (15 cents) 
in the second story of the central part of the Arch 
Street Meeting-house. Meals will also be furnished 
for those attending the Meeting for Sufferings and the 
Select Meeting, the previous week. 


Arrangements have been made with the Pennsyl. 
vania Railroad Company, by which Friends attending’ 
our approaching Yearly Meeting can obtain excursion 
tickets to Philadelphia and return, from any station on 
the following railroads, at the rate of 2 cents a mile 
each way; except that no such tickets will be issued 
at a less rate than 25 cents, viz: Pennsylvania Railroad 
(main line) as far west as Pittsburg, Philadelphia and 
Erie Railroad Division, Northern Central Railway, 
United Railroads of New Jersey Division, West Jer- 
sey Railroad, Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Com. 
pany, or Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Rail- 
road Company, on any day from Fourth Month 14th to 
26th, 1890, inclusive, and make the return coupon good 
until Fourth Month 30th, 1890, inclusive. 

The Reading Railroad Company has also kindl 
offered Friends the same rate (2 cents per mile eac 
way), and for the same dates as above specified. 

Application should be made either personally or by 
mail, to Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
or to Thomas C. Hogue, West Chester, Pa., for orders 
on the Ticket Agents—one of which must be delivered 
to the agent whenever a ticket is obtained. These 
orders inform the Ticket Agent at whatever station 
they are presented on the above railroads, that the 
bearer is entitled to a ticket to Philadelphia and re- 
turn, at the rate of 2 cents per mile. If a Friend in 
each neighborhood would ascertain the number likely 
to be needed, and obtain them and distribute among 
the Friends, it would make less work for those having 
the care of them. When they are to be forwarded by 
mail a 2 cent stamp should be sent to pay the postage. 

These orders are ready, and Friends will please ob- 
tain them as early as they conveniently can. 


The Annual Meeting of the ‘ AssocrATION OF 
FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA AND ITS VICINITY FOR 
THE RELIEF OF THE COLORED FREEDMEN,” will be 
held at Twelfth Street Meeting-house, Second-day 
evening, the 2l1st inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

Wo. H. HAIngs, 

Philad’a, Fourth Mo. 4th, 1890. Secretary. 


THE TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS OF 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MeEeEtinG. — The Annual 
Meeting of the Association will be held in Twelfth 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, Fourth 
Month 23rd, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends are cordially invited to attend. 

J. Snowpon Ruoaps, Secretary. 


A dwelling attached to a store, in a central location, 
for rent on favorable terms. 
Apply to 941 Spruce Street. 


Diep, Third Month 4th, 1890, at Lincoln, Addison 
Co., Vermont, of heart failure, DANrEL Gove, in the 
80th year of his age. His health had for several 
months previous to his decease been gradually failing, 
and he often expressed a belief that his exit would be 
sudden. He was a firm believer in and a faithful u 
holder of the principles and practices of early Friends, 
and an elder in that Society for many years. We 
believe he was concerned to be found ready for the 
change when the end of life should come, and although 
he was taken suddenly from our midst, his family and 
friends have the comforting assurance that, through 
redeeming mercy, he has been gathered to the garner 
of everlasting rest and peace. 


——, at Winona, Ohio, on Third Mo. 20th, 1890, 
Barciay D., son of Joseph and Esther Masters, aged 
14 years and 3 months. “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 


WILLIAM fH. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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